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The Cod-Fisheries of Norway. 

Every year, early in the month of January, the 
cod-fish begin their great migration from the deep 
sea. Moving in a north-easterly direction, they 
approach the coast of Norway and concentrate 
themselves upon the Lofoden Islands, entering 
the estuaries by the Westfjord. These islands 
are situated near the northern extremity of Nor- 
way, about 150 miles within the Arctic Circle. 
The Westfjord is a sheltered bay extending for 
thirty miles between the islands and the conti- 
nent. 

The cause of this great migration of the cod is 
probably due to the instinct of propagation. The 
roe is specifically lighter than sea-water and floats 
upon it, hence the fish seek those shallow and 
more quiet waters where their ova may be securely 
hatched, protected equally from the strong north- 
erly winds of the glacial regions and from the 
impetuous currents and waves of the Atlantic by 
the lofty wind-guards and natural breakwaters 
they find in the Lofoden Islands. In this favor- 
able locality, after the roe is hatched, they leave 
their young fry. 

Immediately on the appearance of the immense 
shoals of cod at Lofoden, a remarkable result en- 
sues,—all other kinds of fish disappear with one 
consent. The exact cause of this curious pheno- 
menon is not yet understood, but literally it is the 
fact that the very herrings used as bait can no 
longer be taken in those waters, but have to be 
imported from a distance, and are sold to the fisher- 
men as articles of trade. 

As soon as the cod are known to have arrived, 
the fishing begins without delay. But during the 
month of January, the results are neither large 
nor important, as those engaged at first are only 
agricultural laborers and peasants living near the 
coasts. Fishermen by vocation, many of whom 
come from considerable distances, begin to arrive 
towards the end of the month, when the great 
fishing commences ; the exact date slightly varies 
in different years, but it may be approximately 
given as the first week in February. The total 
number of men then assembled is estimated at 
25,000. The quantities of cod are prodigious, 
their numbers incalculable ; a good or a bad season 
does not depend on the variable supply of fish,— 
that is apparently always the same, and beyond 
Computation,—but upon the weather, as every 
rough day prevents the open boats putting out to 


sea, and occasions a serious loss to the whole 
fishery. 
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Every afternoon, at a given signal from the| 


surveillance, those fishermen having nets or long 
lines, row out one or two sea miles to their fishing- 
grounds, set their tackle, then row back and pass 
the night on shore. Next morning, the signal 
being again given, they all row as before, take 
their catch and return with it during the forenoon. 
The fishermen with deep lines remain all day at 
sea, leaving very early and returning in the even- 
ing; the distance these have to row is from four 
to seven English miles. 

As soon as the fisherman has come to shore, he 
proceeds to cut the head off every fish and takes 
out the roe and liver, thus distributing his catch 
into four groups. The fish is sold on the spot to 
purchasers or dealers, who are there for the pur- 
pose, or else the fisherman hangs it up to dry for 
himself, and later in the season, removes with it 
to the ‘ steevnetid,” the home-time, meeting-time 
at Bergen. The roe he usually salts immediately. 

The livers are disposed of in the following 
manner:—some he throws at once into large 
wooden vessels, holding from eight to twelve hogs- 
heads, and, by frequent agitation and stirring with 
wooden beaters, obtains from them, at the ordinary 
temperature, a fine transparent oil, which floats on 
the surface. This oil is drawn off and preserved 
separately. The livers thus partially exhausted 
are then either secured in barrels for the further 
purpose of oil burning at home, or else, being left 
in the open wooden vessels, suffer decom position ; 
the oil produced becomes gradually darker, bub- 
bles multiply, gaseous products are freely disen- 
gaged, accompanied with an exceedingly unpleas- 
ant penetrating smell that may be perceived at a 
great distance. The livers that are not thus 
treated, the fishermen pack into barrels bought 
for the purpose. Day by day the livers produced 
by the day’s fishing are put into a barrel until it 
is quite full; it is then bunged and a new barrel 
begun. When the fishing is ended, every one 
takes the number of barrels belonging to him and 
journeys homeward. The best livers and finest 
oil are taken from those fish that have just arrived 
from the deep sea, the cod is then fattest and in 
best condition ; but by remaining in shallow water, 
where the function of spawning is accomplished, 
where feeding is not its object, and where little 
food is to be obtained, it becomes leaner and leaner, 
until, on its return to the deep sea, it is quite 
emaciated. 

Cod-fishing at Lofoden terminates on the 14th 
of April. All the contracts for service expire on 
that day, according to ancient custom; even 
though the fishing may be productive with a pros- 
pect of continuous good results, the men disperse 
notwithstanding, and their labors are discontinued. 
The reverence that the northern races have for 
the festival of Easter is the original cause for this 
usage, together with the ardent desire felt by 
every individual to pass the holidays following 
that religious anniversary, preceding as they do 
the joyful spring time and much-longed-for sum- 
mer, in his own home. Quite recently some em- 
ployers have tried to make contracts with their 
men to continue the fishing beyond the 14th of 
April, if fish were abundant; this, however, is at 


present an exceptional stipulation and by no means 
the custom. 

On arriving at their several huts and villages 
the preparation of the oil is proceeded with, and 
generally completed by the end of May. While 
the barrels of liver remain at Lofoden, and still 
more during the journey afterwards, much of the 
cellular tissues become disintegrated, and the oil 
flows out; so soon as the barrels are opened, the 
oil is carefully poured off and kept apart, and this, 
together with that made at Lofoden in the open 
wooden vessels, is the light yellow oil. The livers 
having been partially exhausted are then thrown 
into iron kettles hung over an open fire, the water 
contained by the livers being allowed to evaporate ; 
the oil is poured off as fast as it becomes disen- 
gaged by the warmth, and is put into barrels. 
This is brown oil. Increased heat above 212° 
Fahr. is now applied, so that drops of rain, (for 
the operation is always carried on in the open air, ) 
falling into the kettle are instantly converted into 
steam with a slight explosion; the color deepens ; 
as the temperature increases the oil gradually 
grows darker, till at last, when what remains of 
the livers floats about as hard dark lumps in oil 
that is almost black, the process is considered to 
be finished, and the remaining product is the durk 
tanner’s oil. 

In Sweden, Denmark, and even in Norway 
itself, as well as in other places, there is a preju- 
dice in favor of the brown oil. It is regarded by 
many as superior in its remedial properties to the 
light yellow oil. But as the light yellow oil is an 
exudation at a low temperature from the liver at 
its freshest period, and has certainly less flavor 
and odor than any other kind, it does not appear 
that this preference is well founded. 

Cod-fish abound only in the cold and temperate 
seas of the northern hemisphere ; they are found 
on all the coasts of north Europe, and upon the 
shores of the British Islands ; it is probable they 
do not proceed much further in a southerly direo- 
tion. One or two rare species have been noticed 
in the Mediteranean, but none have ever a been 
described as inhabiting the great Pacific Ocean or 
the seas of India or the East. Their habitat is 
thus reduced to recognizable limits. 

Thirty-six millions of fish are annually caught, 
dried and salted at Newfoundland, Iceland, Nor- 
way and Sweden ; these, under the name of stock- 
fish, are exported to all purts of the world. Let 
it be allowed that half as many more are sent to 
market when fresh, this will give a total of 5+,- 
000,000, a number that would appear to imperil 
the duration and very existence of the species. 
But the fecundity of this fish is so great that 
9,000,000 of eggs have been found in the roe of 
one female. Hence, six cod would, under favor- 
able circumstances, supply to the whole human 
family, annually, their present demand for this 
important article of food. Cod-fish would soon 
fill the northern seas and become as multitudinous 
as the sands beneath them, if other and more 
effective agencies than those of man were not con- 
stantly at work to keep their numbers in subjec- 
tion. 

Immense shoals of cod arriving from the deep 
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sea make their annual appearance on the Norwe-| blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vine; the 
gian coast early in January, and continue there|labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 


to the end of April, when the last of them return.| yield no meat, the flocks shall be cut off from the|fat on the fruits of his fall campaign, retires to 
We are already in possession of the fact that at| fold, and there shall be no herds in the stalls; yet 


Newfoundland the shoals of cod arrive at the end 
of June and retire in October. By a comparison 
of these dates, it is apparent that their arrival 
first on one coast, then on the other, and their de- 
parture first from one coast, then from the other, 
are separated by exact intervals of six months. 
In both cases they come from and return to the 
deep sea, that is, the Atlantic Ocean. At Lofoden 


will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my salvation.” In this place he continued 
about an hour and a half, and found great liberty 
and enlargement in prayer,—such heart-loathing 
and self-humbling views of himself, and of in- 
terest in the grace of God, and the love of his 
adorable Saviour, and had such delightful views 
of Jesus by faith, that all thoughts about temporal 


they arrive, as now alleged, for the purpose of| things were taken away. Under this sweet and 
spawning ; at Newfoundland, certainly as fish of} serene state of mind, he returned to his poor cot- 
prey. At Lofoden, all other kinds of fish fly be-| tage ; when by the light of the moon, he perceived 
fore them and are suffered to escape; at New-|through the window, something upon a stool, or 
foundland, they follow in fierce pursuit shoals of| form (for chairs they had none) before the bed, 


capelin, cuttlefish and herrings. 


At Lofoden,| and after viewing it with astonishment, and feel- 


they arrive in their finest and best condition,|ing it, he found it to be a joint of roasted meat, 


leaving thin and emaciated; at Newfoundland| and a loaf of bread. 


He then went to the door to 


they arrive hungry and ravenous, devouring their| look if he could see any person; and after raising 
prey with the greatest voracity, till at last they! his voice as well as his cyes, and neither perceiv- 
become gorged and no longer able to feed ; in this| ing nor hearing any one, he returned and awoke 


state, previous to their departure, they can be seen 
through the clear water to refuse their favorite 
food held before them as bait. From the great 
bank of Newfoundland to Lofoden flows om 
powerful equalizer of temperatures, that warm 
river in the sea, the great Gulf Stream. In its 
course, and about midway between Lofoden and 


his wife and children; then asking a blessing, 
they all shared in the providential repast. 

About twelve years afterwards, it was ascer- 
tained that the Lord had made use of a miserly 
farmer thus to supply Thomas Hounham and his 
family in the time of their urgent need. The 
farmer lived at Lowick-Highstead. In conse- 


How Insects Pass the Winter. 
You have doubtless heard how the bear, grown 


some hole in the rocks, where the softly-falling 
snow, by degrees, makes a beautiful ermine coun- 
terpane, which protects him from the cold during 
his long winter sleep. The fat, which lies in 
great folds just under the skin, is gradually 
absorded into his system, and as he takes no exer. 
cise, it requires but little fuel to keep the spark 
of life glowing. Occasionally he sucks his paws, 
and seems to derive much comfort therefrom. 

When the spring comes, and his icy rvof melts, 
and runs away to fill up the little brooks that 
babble of strange things as they go leaping down 
the hill-slopes, he comes out, and a very lean and 
hungry bear he is for a few days. Then there is 
the snail, who, when he feel the first approach of 
cold weather, retires into the innermost chamber 
of the wonderful house he always carries about on 
his back, and there turns mason, and by means 
of a cement which he manufactures, builds up a 
strong wall to keep out the chilly air of winter, 
and so goes to sleep, caring not a whit for the 
howling winds which torture the sturdiest trees, 
till they groan again with anguish. 

There are very few insects—that is, full-grown 
insects, that pass their winters thus. Most in- 
sects are at that time still in the egg, undeveloped, 
and waiting for warm weather to hatch them out; 


Newfoundland, is the island of Iceland ; cod leav-| quence of his penurious character, he was called|many species are in the grub, or baby state; many 
ing Lofoden in March to arrive at Newfoundland) by his neighbors Pinch-me-near. One Thursday|more in the pupa, or chrysalis stage; whilst a 
in June and July, might be expected between|evening he ordered his housekeeper to have a|few, arrived at maturity late in the fall, are care- 
these dates to appear on the fishing-grounds of| whole joint of meat roasted, having given her|fully hidden away in cracks and quiet nooks, only 
this island ; they actually do so, the chief cod-/directions a day or two before to bake two large|to be tempted out from their seclusion by one of 
fishery in Iceland occurring in the spring and| loaves of white bread. He then went to Wooler|those rare, but delicious winter days, when the 
summer. Finally, cod approach Lofoden from| market, and took as usual a piece of bread and/sun shines bright, and the glittering icicles drop 
the south-west ; Newfoundland is due south-west| cheese in his pocket; in the evening he came tears, wrung from their very hearts. 
of Lofoden. home in very bad humor, and went to bed. In| How hard it is to realize, as we walk about on 
Weighing these facts, a very interesting and| about two hours he called up his man servant, and|a bleak winter’s day, well protected from the 
important inquiry presents itself, whether these| ordered him to take one of the loaves and the joint/stinging cold by innumerable wrappers, that this 
multitudes of fish, retiring as they do from one|of meat, and carry them down the moor to the|pure white shroud of snow serves also as a warm 
and appearing on the opposite side of a great ocean] cottage of Thomas Hounham and leave them|counterpane, and that under its folds are hidden 
at definite and exact intervals, may not be com-|there. The man did so; finding the door on the|the germs of millions of future insects, friends and 
posed of the same individuals moving in prodigi-| latch, and perceiving the family fast asleep, he|foes. All about us, in the ground under our feet, 
ous numbers and probably in detached shoals,| put down the meat and bread and returned to his|in the trees, swinging their gaunt and naked limbs 
urged by a powerful instinct to pursue systematic| master’s house. about over our heads, in the holes and countless 
and periodical migrations,—to the East for the} The next morning the old farmer called his|cracks in our walls and fences, in every corner 
purpose of propagation, and to the West in pur-| housekeeper and the man in, and seemed in great/and crevice in our houses, in the very stubble 
suit of food.— Lond. Pharm. Journal. agitation of mind. He told them that he intended | which crackles so crisply under our tread, where 











Selected for “‘The Friend.” 
“When the poor and needy seek water, and there is 
none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will 
hear them; I the God of Jacob will not forsake them.” 
Isa. xli. 17. 


Thomas Hounham used to carry coals from the 







to have invited John Mool, with two or three|the wind has blown the snow away, are lying hid- 
more of the neighboring farmers, (who were al-|den from our gaze myriads of insects in all the 
ways teasing him about his niggardly disposition,)| various stages of their existence. Although we 
to sup with him on their return from market. As/may not see them, still we may be as certain that 
he proposed to take them by surprise near home, |they are there, as we are positive that the seeds of 
he did not give them the invitation at market, but/the many thousand plants which will next season 


Barmour coal-pits, in the county of Northumber-|just as they came to the spot where he proposed |delight our eye, or please our other senses, are 


land, England, to Doddington and Wooler. At 
other times he would make brooms of the heath, 
and sell them round the country. He was poor 
and despised, but, said one who knew him, “ In 
my forty years acquaintance with the professing 
world, I have seldom met with his equal as a man 
devoted to God, or one who was favored with 
more evident answers to prayer.” Being disap- 
pointed of receiving money for coals the day be- 
fore, he returned home one evening, and, to his 
~_ and distress, found that there was neither 

read, nor meat, nor anything to supply their 
place in the house. His wite wept for the poor 
children, who were crying with hunger and con- 
tinued crying till they both fell asleep. Having 
got them to bed, and their mother with them, it 

ing a fine moonlight night, Thomas went from 
his house to a retired spot at a little distance to 
pray, and to spread his family wants before the 
Lord. He found great pleasure in meditating on 
Hab. iii. 17, 18: “ Although the fig tree shall not 








to break the matter to them, a sudden shower of|now concealed in the bosom of mother earth— 
rain fell, and they all rode off before he got oppor- | this same snow a mantle to protect them from the 






tunity. On going to bed he did not rest well, but 
dreamed he saw Hounham’s wife and children 
starving from hunger. He awoke and tried to 
put off the impression ; but fell asleep again, and 
a second and third time had the same dream.: 

He lamented afterwards that he had been so 
overcome with the nonsense as to send the food ; 
but since he had done it, he could not now help 
it. 

He then charged his servants never to mention 
the matter or he would turn them away directly ; 
and jt was not till he had been a long time dead 
that his female servant related the fact to a gentle- 
man, who had previously heard from T. Houn- 
ham how unaccountably God had supplied him on 
that memorable night.— Remarkable Answers to 
Prayer, by John Richardson Phillips. 





True peace must consist in peace of conscience. 


cold. 

Although but few come flitting or running 
across our path, yet if we search for them dili- 
gently, we shall find them in great numbers on 
every hand. Let us take a trowel, and go down 
into our orchard, and dig down among the roots 
of the trees, and many strange forms of insect life 
will reward a careful search—little mummies 
wrapped in thick shrouds, queer little babies in 
close-fitting, swaddling-clothes, some sound asleep, 
others, with just animation enough to wriggle 
\their tails feebly, and then go off again into their 
deep sleep. Take your trowel, and dig into the 
mound in the hollow of a tree, and other little 
sleepers come to view; twist off this ragged piece 
of bark, and whole colonies get their first glimpse 
of the sun—to be sure, as though seen through a 





glass dimly, but nevertheless their first peep at 
daylight; around these twigs we find strange 
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bracelets of eggs, here and there collections o' 
egg-like clusters of seed-pearls ; swinging on the 
end of branches, swaying to the music of every 

ing breeze, we find the cradles and hammocks 
of many moths and butterflies ; on the bark strange 
warts disfigure the trees, whilst in the very grass 
under our feet, if we pluck it up and examine it 
closely, we shall find tiny babies snugly laid away 
in satin-lined apartments. 

The heat of our houses and stables keep the 
household insects partially awake during the 
winter, whilst in their nests and hives the ants 
and bees quietly sleep most of the time, till the 
bright sun tempts them to leave their homes, often 
to meet their fate by the wayside, where, half 
frozen, they fall, and soon die. 

The lady birds that have survived the first sharp 
attack of jack-frost, like to creep into out-of-the- 
way corners, and there huddle close together like 
a flock of sheep facing a norther, only to leave 
their winter-quarters occasionally on a foraging 
expedition among the cows of the ants. One 
observer found, on a cold day in November, no 
less than fifteen of these little red jackets together 
in a hole in a post sound asleep. The grub of the 
stag beetle lives in the ground in winter in a sort 
of a cave, hollowed out, and polished very smvoth- 
ly. The grubs of dor bugs live in the summer 
just below the surface of the ground, but as the 
season advances they descend into the depths of 
the earth, and go to sleep. 

The weevils pass their winters in different ways. 
One kind lives in peas, and you can find them in 
dry peas in winter time, getting ready to creep 
out in the spring. If you examine these same 
peas early in the spring, you will find in nearly 
all little black beetles, their heads just peeping 
out of small holes they have made with their teeth 

On the branches of many of our trees we shall 
find their delicate limbs encircled by armlets made 
up of many scores of beads, each bead in time to 
produce a caterpillar. These bead-bracelets are 
protected from the damp and rain by water-proof 
coating, which puts our best roofing material to 
the blush. These are the eggs of the lackey 
moths, and are found on the plum, pear, and haw- 
thorn. Another moth plucks off the hairs from 
her body till she is nearly stripped naked, and 
with these covers up the eggs. The vaporer 
moths lay their eggs upon warw, silky beds, using 
the identical cocoons, out of which they them- 
selves once crept, when first coming into the world 
as moths. 

The eggs of insects are able to withstand an in- 
tense degree of cold. The same temperature 
which would immediately kill the tiny inhabitant 
of the egg, if once hatched, seems to have no effect 
upon him in that safe retreat. 

Some caterpillars are hatched from eggs in the 
autumao, and pass the winter quietly dozing upon 
the twigs and branches of their favorite bushes, 
80 closely resembling their habitation, that only 
the shrewd eye of some hungry bird spies them 
out. We find thus on currant bushes the cater- 
pillars of the magpie moth, perfectly torpid all 
winter and frozen quite stiff, but yet ready to 
thaw out when the weather moderates. They are 
sometimes perfectly brittle, and will snap like 
glass between the fingers, and yet, if suffered to 
thaw out, all this freezing does not seem to have 
injured them in the slightest. 

Up in the oak trees we can find whole colonies 
of little caterpillars defying the cold, whilst they 












mies are to be met with on every hand. Down 
deep in the earth myriads of them are packed 
away, patiently awaiting the warm spring day, 
which will urge them to struggle out of their 
cases, and fly away to accomplish their destinies. 

It is a very curious sight watching caterpillars 
preparing for the chrysalis stage. Many are hung 
up in the open air, some merely kept in place by 
a slight net-work of threads, whilst others are 
suspended in delicate hammocks or stout silken 
shrouds. Some caterpillars build for themselves 
little winter palaces about the size and shape of 
half a walout, of chips and bits of bark, glued 
together by a natural cement which they manu- 
facture. Other chrysalids, like Mohammed’s cof- 
fin, swing in mid-air between heaven and earth, 
suspended by a delicate thread. 

Mason bees build for their babies nurseries of 
mud and small stones, or lumps of clay, and after 
laying eggs, and leaving a little pollen for each 
grub to eat when hatched, close up the entrance. 

Carpenter wasps dig galleries in timber, and 
partition them off—flies and gnats having been 
stored away for future use of the young grubs, 
who, after eating their fill, pass their winter in a 
dormant state. 

The female humble bee passes the winter qui- 
etly, dozing under the moss or in the old homes 
under ground. Of hive bees, in the autumn the 
lazy drones are nearly all killed off by the work- 
ers, and the rest remain partially stupefied all 
through the cold winter months, not entirely 
asleep; for if any hive is examined in winter, 
many will be found wandering about in its almost 
empty corridors, tasting the honey which they 
prudently stored away in the autumn for this ex- 
pected winter imprisonment. 


Une gall wasp lays its eggs on the branches of 


rose bushes, and the result is that the branches 
swell, and little spines shoot out here and there, 
sometimes green, at others red, until the homes 
of the little ones are completely covered with 
fibrous mossy turfs, which are very warm, and 
protect the young grubs from the cold. 

Ants, contrary to general opinion, do not lay 
up any stores for winter, but are benumbed 
through the whole of the cold season, although 
warm sunny days in the early spring, even before 
the snow has left the ground, will tempt them 
from their snug winter-quarters. 

Grasshoppers generally winter in the ground, 
in the egg, although some species are hatched 
out late in the fall, and conceal themselves during 
cold weather, in the stubble and dry grass. 
Crickets, for the most part, die on the approach 
of cold weather, although a few survive, and hide 
themselves under rocks and boards, and occasion. 
ally appear. Those that live in and about houses 
are to be found all winter in various stages of 
existence, their growth hastened by the heat of 
the fire-places which they especially haunt. 

The full-growth squash and clinch bugs conceal 
themselves when winter is near at hand, the first- 
named in crevices of houses, walls, and fences ; 
the latter on sundry plants, or on the ground un- 
der dry leaves, &c. ‘The females of the barklice, 
after laying their eggs, die, but remain affixed to 
the bark, their backs forming roofs, the better to 
protect the eggs from the storms of winter. 

Two-winged flies generally pass the winter in 
the pupa state, ready for work when the sun bids 
them push open the tops of their barrel-like coffias 
and creep out. Musquitos and gnats do the same, 


lie snugly wrapped up in warm counterpanes of although even in the depths of winter specimens 


silk that they have woven themselves, sleeping 
spoon-fashion, two or three in bed together. Most 


can be found sporting by the frozen edges of 
quiet ponds, wakened, as it would seem, somewhat 


of our butterflies and moths, however, pass their prematurely from the general sleep. 


Winters in the chrysalis state. Those little mum- 


I have now given you a general idea of what 



























our insects are doing ia the winter, and I hope 
you will look about you when the snow is on the 
ground, and all things appear dead or asleep, and 
see what you can find for yourselves, and I think 
your exertions will be well repaid, and your curi- 
osity satisfied by many strange, and perhaps hither- 
to unknown facts. 


If you will take a cigar-box, or better, a soap- 


box, and fill it partly with fresh earth, and put a 
little vegetable mould and moss on the top of the 
earth, and place in the earth a number of grubs 
and chrysalids, putting them about as far down 
below the top as when you found them, taking 
care to keep the moss and mould moist and damp, 


not wet, the heat of the house will hasten the 


delivery of many beautiful and strange insects 
from their queer coverings. The top of the box 


must be covered with muslin, so that when they 


come up out of the ground they will not fly away. 
—Riverside Magazine. 





For “ The Friend.” 
The Sixth Annual Report of the Women’s Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia, for 
the Relief of the Freedmen. 

We have the satisfaction of stating, to the 
Friends who have contributed to the funds of the 
Association since our last report, that the Orphan 
Home at Burlington has been well sustained. 


The Matron has discharged her duties faithfully ; 


and frequent visits of inspection have been made 
by committees appointed for the purpose. Through 
the kindness of Friends in and near Burlington, 
vegetables and other supplies have been repeatedly 
furnished, as well as seasonable donations in 
money; for which, on behalf of the helpless or- 
phans, we would return warm thanks. The garden 
of the Home has been productive, and some of 
the children have assisted in its cultivation. 

Most of the orphans were mere infants, and in 
consequence much arduous care has devolved on 
the matron, our friend Louisa Vining, who has 
manifested a motherly interest in watching over 
them. To this attention, under the blessing of a 
kind Providence, we may attribute the general 
good health of the children. Their school educa- 
tion has also been carried on satisfactorily under 
the supervision of Vesta A. Hawes, employed as 
teacher by the Association. 

Since our last report nine boys have been re- 
ceived from Richmond, Virginia, several of whom 
were placed in families. In this connection we 
regret to state that some of those thus entrusted 
to the care of persons who were supposed to be 
suitable to have charge of them, were so badly 
treated that the Committee was under the neces- 
sity of demanding their return to the Home. It 
is a sad thought that any should be thus uomind- 
ful of their responsibility as christian professors, 
in undertaking the charge of training children for 
usefulness in their families. The Committee have 
deemed it their duty to enquire into the condition 
of the orphans in the respective places to which 
they have been sent, so far as they could do so. 
Most of the replies have been satisfactory. In 
one instance a child was taken by a family resid- 
ing in a village in Illinois; he was the first of his 
race that had been brought into that community, 
and much opposition was soon manifested. As it 
was desirable he should be educated, application 
was made for his admission to the public school, 
which was objected to by some of the Directors. 
But the man under whose care he was placed, 
being an influential person, and a large tax payer, 
demanded the child’s admission as a right, and it 
was reluctantly conceded. The discussion grow- 
ing out of this subject was the means of changing 
the views of a number of the inhabitants of the 
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village, and at the next election they were fouod 
on the side of freedom. The boy greatly improved 
in appearance and deportment, was recently 
brought on a visit to Philadelphia, by a member 
of the family, who called with him on one of our 
Committee, and spoke of the great interest they 
took in the lad and their intention to do all in 
their power for his welfare. 

The family at Burlington now numbers 19 

children, all excepting four quite young. The 
Managers of the Shelter for Colored Orphans in 
Philadelphia, having kindly consented to take 
these infants into their excellent Institution, the 
Committee, after deliberate consideration, have 
decided that it would be right to close the Home 
at Burlington, after providing places for the few 
remaining children ; this they hope to accomplish 
this spring. Their efforts will then be turned 
towards assisting the Friends who have charge of 
the Orphan Asylum at Richmond, Va., and also 
aiding, as the means may be placed at their dis- 
posal, similar institutions under the gare of Friends 
in the Mississippi region. 
' During the past year, in addition to the main- 
tenance of the Home at Burlington, clothing and 
pecuniary aid have been given to the Richmond 
Orphanage, and to that located near Helena, 
Arkansas, under the care of Calvin and Alida 
Clark, which have been gratefully acknowledged 
as cheering and timely supplies. 

The two boys mentioned in our last report, as 
having host both their legs through the cruelty of 
their Southern masters in compelling them to re- 
main out in freezing weather, having been, through 
the liberality of a maker of artificial limbs and the 
help of the Committee, provided with good sub- 
stitutes for their lost members, are now, by the 
kind permission of General Armstrong, of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, about to be entered in the 
Normal School at Hampton, Va., to be educated 
as teachers. This we trust will enable them to 
secure a reputable living. 

The experience of the Women’s Aid Associa- 
tion has led them to the conclusion that hereafter 
it will more effectually promote the object they 
have in view, to aid the efforts making in the 
Southern States for the improvement of the colored 
race, than to bring them North for that purpose. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 

Second mo. 14, 1868. 

Account of Sarah W. Cope, Treasurer. 
Cash on hand 3d mo. 24th, 1867, $126 43 
Subscriptions received in 1868, 879 90 
Deposit returned from Girard Life and 

Trust Company, : 3449 57 


$4455 90 





Cash paid for house in Bur- 


lington, ‘ ‘ . $2250.00 
Expenses of Orphan Asylum 

at Burlington, including 

salaries of matron and 

teacher for year ending 

3d mo. 4th, 1868, 1450.50 
Dry goods purchased, 57.78 
Cash sent A. Gibbons for 

Richmond Orph. Asylum, 50.00 
Cash sent Alida Clark for 

Orph. Asy., Helena, Ark. 50.00 


Cash sent I. B. Crenshaw, 


for Richmond Orph. Asy., 320.00 





$4178 28 


Cash on hand 3d mo. 4th, 1868, 
Balance of deposit in Girard Life and 
Trust Company, 


277 68 
842 04 
$1119 66 


Selected. Jopened my understanding in the Holy Scriptures 


by my often reading the same before, having the 
better remembrance thereof, it was a help and 
advantage to my secret meditations. It is through 
faith which is in Christ that the Holy Scriptures 
are said to make the man of God wise unto salya. 
tion, and profitable to bim for doctrine, reproof, 
&e. Doubtless Paul esteemed Timothy’s know. 
ing the Holy Scriptures from a child, to be some 
advantage and help to him, but it was principally 
through Faith which is in Christ Jesus. These 
things considered, 1 would not have christian 
parents remiss in educating and causing their 
children to read the Holy Scriptures, but to in- 
duce them both to learn and frequently to read 
therein. I have sometimes observed children in 
reading the Bible have been affected with the 
good things they have read, from a secret belief 
of them, which hath had such impression, that 
they have been induced to a more serious con- 
sideration thereof, when the Lord has opened their 
understandings in some measure, by the light of 
his grace in them. 

It was, without doubt, an advantage even to the 
evangelical prophets of God, that they knew the 
law of Moses, and understood his judgments and 
threats therein declared. They had thereby the 
more advantage over Israel in their ministry, both 
to warn them and declare such judgments for 
their great transgressions, when it was revealed 
by the spirit that any of those judgments were 
approaching ; and the more advantage they had 
over the people because they had the law of 
Moses read among them, and professed the same. 
So have Christ’s ministers, who know the Holy 
Scriptures, the more advantage over the hypo- 
critical professors of the same as their only rule, 
who are yet of corrupt and disorderly conversa- 
tion.” 




































RELIGION. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


“* What treasures untold 
Reside in that heavenly word.”—Cowper. 


Like snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth’s pleasures fade away ; 

They melt in time’s destroying tide, 
And cold are while they stay; 

But joys that from religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 

Amid the darkest gloom of woe, 
Shine forth with sweetest light. 





Religion’s ray no clouds obscure; 
But o’er the christian’s soul 
It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
Though tempests round him roll; 
His heart may break ’neath sorrow’s stroke; 
But to its latest thrill, 
Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 
Religion lights it still. 
cilia 
EBENEZER. 


“ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 1 Sam. vii. 12. 
Thus far the Lord hath led us on,—in darkness and in 


Selected. 


ay, 
Through all the varied stages of the narrow homeward 


way, 
song since, He took that journey, He trod that path 
alone; 


Its trials and its dangers full well Himself hath known. 


Thus far the Lord hath led us,—the promise has not 
failed, 

The enemy encountered oft has never quite prevailed ; 

The sbield of faith has turned aside, or quenched each 
fiery dart; 

The Spirit's sword, in weakest hands, has forced him to 
depart. 


Thus far the Lord hath led us,—the waters have been 
high, 

But yet in passing through them we felt that He was 
nigh. 

A very present helper in trouble we have found ; 

His comforts most abounded when our sorrows did 
abound. 





A Floating City 

One of the most wonderful cities in the world 
is Bankok, the capital of Siam. Did you ever 
witness such a sight in your life? On either side 
of the wide, majestic stream, moored in regular 
streets and alleys, extending as far as the eye can 
reach, are upward of seventy thousand neat little 
houses, each house floating on a compact raft of 
bamboos, and the whole intermediate space of the 


Thus far the Lord hath led us,—our need has been sup- 
plied, 

And mercy has encompassed us about on every side; 

Still falls the daily mauna, the pure rock-fountains flow, 

And many flowers of love and hope along the wayside 
grow. 


Thus far the Lord hath led us,—and will He now forsake 
The feeble ones whom for His own it pleaséd Him to 


take ? river presents to our astonished gaze one dense 
Oh, never, never! earthly friends may cold and faithless| mass of ships, junks, and boats, of every conceiva- 
prove, 


ble shape, colour, and size. As we glide amongst 
these, we occasionally encounter a stray house, 
broken loose from its moorings, and hurrying down 
the stream with the tide, amidst the uproar and 
shouts of the inhabitants and all the spectators. 
We also noticed that all the front row of houses 
are neatly painted shops, in which various tempt- 
ing commodities are exposed for sale. Behind 
these, again, at equal distances, rise the lofty, 
elegant porcelain towers of the various watts and 
temples. On our right hand side, as far away as 
we can see, are three stately pillars, erected to the 
memory of three defunct kings, celebrated for 
some acts of valour and justice; and a little be- 
yond these, looming like a line-of-battle ship, 
mt ” lamongst a lot of cockle-shells, rises the straggling 
Extracts from George Whitehead upon the subject/and not very elegant palace of the king, where 

of the Holy Scriptures. his Siamese Majesty, with ever so many wives 

“T always had a love to the Bible and of read-|and children, resides. : 

ing therein, from childhood, yet did not truly} Right ahead, where the city terminates, and 
understand nor experience those doctrines essen-|the river, making a curve, flows behind the pal- 
tial to salvation until my mind was turned to the|ace, is a neat looking fort, surmounted with a top 
light of Christ. Yet I do confess it was of some|of mango trees, over which peep the roofs to two 
use and advantage to me frequently to read the| houses and a flagstaff, from which floats the royal 
Holy Scriptures when I was ignorant and did not| pennant and jack of Siam—a flag of red ground- 
understand the great and excellent things therein| work, with a white elephant worked in the centre. 
testified of. For when the Lord had livingly|This is the fort and palace of the Prince Chou 


But His is changeless pity, and everlasting love. 


Calmly we look behind us, on joys and sorrows past, 

We know that all is mercy now, and shall be well at 
last. 

Calmly we look before us,—we fear no future ill; 

Enough for safety and for peace, if Thou art with us 
still. 


Yes, ‘They that know thy name, O Lord, shall put their 
trust in Thee, 

While nothing in themselves but sin and helplessness 
they see, 

The race Thou hast appointed us, with patience we can 


run ; 
Thou wilt perform unto the end the work Thou hast 
gun. 


ae ee 


For “The Friend.” 
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Fau King Siam, and one of the most extraordinary 
and intellectual men in the East. Of him, how- 
ever, we shall see and hear more, after we have 
bundled our traps on shore, and taken a little rest. 
Now, be careful how you step out of this boat into 
the balcony of the floating-house, for it will recede 
to the force of your effort to mount; and if not 
aware of this, you lose your balance, and fall into 
the river. Now we are safely transhipped, for we 
cannot as yet say landed; but we now form an 
item, though a very small one, if the vast popu- 
lation of the city of Bankok. 

We take a brief survey of our present apart- 
ments, and find every thing, though inconveniently 
small, clean, and in other respects comfortable. 
First, we have a little balcony that overhangs the 
river, and is about twenty yards long, by one and 
a half broad. Then we have an excellent sitting- 
room, which serves us for a parlour, dining-room, 
and all; then we have a little side-room, for books 
and writing; and behind these, extending the 
length of the other two, a bed room. Of course, 
we must bring or make our own furniture ; for, 
though these houses are pretty well off on this 
score, the Siamese have seldom any thing besides 
their bedding materials, a few pots and pans to 
cook with, a few jars of stores, and a fishing net 
or two. Every house has a canoe attached to it, 
and no nation detests walking so much as the 
Siamese; at the same time they are all expert 
swimmers, and both men and women begin to ac- 
quire this very necessary art at a verytearly age. 
Without it, a man runs a constant risk of being 
drowned, as, when a canoe upsets, none of the 
passers by ever think it necessary to lend any aid, 
supposing them fully adequate to the task of saving 
their own lives. Canoes are hourly being upset, 
owing to the vast concourse of vessels and boats 
plying to and fro; and owing to this negligence 
or carelessness in rendering assistance, Benham, 
an American missionary, lost his life, some twelve 
years ago, having upset his canoe when it was 
just getting dusk, and though surrounded by 
boats, no one deemed it necessary to stop and 
pick the poor man up.—Springjield Union. 


me, ‘these are my sheep, and this day you shall 
see them lift their heads in hope, and feed on the 
Bread of Life : those who are before are the priests 
and deacons; they are grown fat and full; they 
can encourage one another, but they forget the 
poor of the flock.’ I went on to the meeting; the 
priest proceeded and went through with his usual 
course of exercise: he preached, prayed, and sung, 
and used those very expressions I heard the fat 
sheep use to one another. After he had done, 1 
thought it my duty to tell them what I saw on the 
way: sol did; and I thought I saw my vision 
fulfilled ; the poor of the flock lifted up their heads 
in hope, and were encouraged ; and the priest ac- 
knowledged, in the presence of the people, that 
what I said was true; and that the truth had been 
declared among them by a poor ignorant Indian : 
then I went home very comfortable. Oh! how 
comfortable I did feel. 

“Then sometimes I felt my mind drawn into 
sympathy with some; and I wanted to go and see 
them. I did not know what to do! so I thought 
I would make some business beyond where they 
lived, and call in as though it was by chance, or 
happened so. I thought a good deal of a poor 
family, and I took a little grist on my back, and 
went to a mill beyond where this family lived ; I 
got my grist ground, and came back and stopped 
in as though I wanted to warm. It was just 
night, and there was a rich man lived the other 
side of the road ; I suppose he would have been 
willing to have given me a bed to sleep on that 
night, but I thought I had rather sleep on the 
poor man’s hearth by the fire. I felt their wants, 
[ wanted to be with them. (Here it is understood, 
he had a religious opportunity in the family, but 
his own words are not recollected.) In the morn- 
ing, when I was going away, I asked the woman 
to hand me a bowl; she was unwilling; I told her 
she must; so she got one for me, and I took out 
part of my meal, and left it with her; for I felt 
the wants of the poor children, so that I dare not 
carry it away; then I took leave of them, and 
went home quietly. , 

“And so when I felt my mind drawn to any, I 
went some way to see them; and by and by, I 
began to think 1 was getting along pretty well. 
So, one day, as I was thinking I should go to 
meeting three or four days hence, I began to 
think what I should say when [ came there. So 
I thought it over, and I got something fixed in 
my mind; I thought it would do very well. I 
hung it up, and by and by I took it and looked at 
courage others to do well. I thought I was a poor|it again; I thought it would do very well. So I 
Indian, I could not encourage others to do well;|did a good many times before meeting day came ; 
so I shoved it away, (putting out his hand as/I went to meeting, and after the priest got through 
though he had put it from him ;) but (bringing|I stood up and said it off as well as I could, and 
his hand back and laying it on his breast, he said)|I thought I said it off pretty well. But oh! how 
it was brought back again, and laid upon me; I|I was troubled! I went home; I did not know 
then shoved it away again. It was then opened| how the matter was; but oh! how I was distressed ! 
to my view, that the truth was a very precious} And so I passed along some time, and did not 
thing, very precious indeed. Oh! how precious|know what the matter was. 
it did look to me! words cannot tell half. Ithea| ‘‘ By and by, something came and talked with 
said with Peter, ‘ Depart from me, O Lord, I am| me, and says: ‘Did you ever know a great man, 
a sinful man ;’ but it was laid upon me again. if he want great business done, away to Congress 

“ As I was going to a meeting one morning, [jor Philadelphia, to send a poor, ignorant, un- 
saw a flock of sheep before me; (putting his hand|learned man to do it?’ No, I says, I did not. 
to his eyes, he said, I did not see them with these|‘ No more will Great Spirit take you.’ Well, I 
eyes) they appeared to be travelling; the foremost| thought, sure enough, I have been mistaken! I 
ones were fat and grown large, and I heard them| never have known what good is; and oh! how I 
talking to one another, (putting his hand to his| was distressed. By and by, something else came 
ears, he said, but not with these ears,) saying,|and talked to me and says: Great One knows all 
‘God speed, help you on the way.’ The hindmost| things; He can do all things; he knows what is 
looked poor and small; their heads hung down,| best ; and if a king want great business done, and 
and they seemed almost ready to give out. 















































For “The Friend.” 
The following account of the religious experi- 
ence of Thomas Dick, one of the Brothertown 
Indians, was given by himself to a Friend in 1811. 
He said he did not often speak freely on this sub- 
ject, but that the way was then open: 
“Some years past it was laid upon me to en- 





he can say over after him just what he tells him 
to say; if it’s two or three or four words more or 
less, as master directs, so he ought todo. Then 
it says to me, Suppose one of your neighbors have 
a piece of fresh meat given to him ; he takes it— 
feels of it, he hangs it up; by and by takes it 
down, he feels of it, looks at it, handles it, hangs 
it up; by and by he takes it down, he feels of it, 
he handles, looks at it, hangs it up again: so he 
does a great many times, and keeps it three or 
four days, till it begins to spoil ; then he takes it, 
cooks it, and sets before you to eat: would you 
eat it? No: I said I could not eat it. Well, it 
says, just so your preaching was the other day; 
the Great Spirit won’t have it; folks won’t have 
it. 

“Then I thought of it, and it came into my 
mind, the passage where there was a piece of 
money brought to our Saviour ; I don’t remember 
it particularly ; I believe they had some design of 
ensnaring him ; but I remember he asked them, 
whose image and superscription was on it; they 
told him Ceesar’s. Well, he told them to render 
to Czesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s. Then I saw my preach- 
ing had Ceesar’s inscription on it, because it was 
something of my own preparing; it did not come 
from the Great Spirit, and therefore it had not his 
inscription on it, and he would not receive it, and 
that was the reason I was so troubled; I saw that 
every thing of man’s contrivance had Cesar’s in- 
scription on it, and only that that comes imme- 
diately from the Great Spirit would return to him, 
or would be food for his true sheep. My sheep, 
says Christ, know my voice, and they follow me ; 
and the voice of a stranger will they not follow. 

‘¢ Now after this it was laid upon me again to 
encourage others to do well, but the work looked 
to be so great, and I felt like such a poor ignorant 
Indian, that I thought I could not give up. I said 
to that that talked with me, There are many that 
can do better than 1; take some other and excuse 
me. It asked me who? I said suchaone. It 
told me to fetch him up; I did, in my mind, but 
he would not have him. Then I fetched up 
several others ; but he would not have them, and 
told me I must give up. Now, I found the Great 
Spirit condescended to my poor weak state, and 
opened things to my understanding in a way to 
meet my capacity. So I believe it is necessary 
to wait upon him tq be instructed what to say, 
and how to say, and when to say.” 

For “The Friend.” 

The article on “Tides and Their Causes,” in 
the 30th number of ‘The Friend,” taken from 
the “Scientific American,” is so directly opposed 
to the received theory of this subject, that it seems 
to require some notice, lest the views there held 
forth should lead any to adopt the same unphilo- 
sophical ideas. 

Centuries before Newton demonstrated the truth 
of his wonderful theory of gravitation, it was ad- 
mitted that the moon was the principal agent in 
producing the tides. It was observed that the 
time of high or low tides at any given place, was 
always dependent on the position of the moon ; 
and when the theory of attraction of gravitation 
was advanced and became known and understood, 
all was clear as to the cause of the tides; and so 
far as I am aware, no one ever undertook to deny 
the agency of the moon in producing them, till 
the present instance. 

In the article referred to, it is spoken of as “‘ an 


I| has servants under him, if he wants to send a wise, |anomaly of force” that the attraction of the moon 


wondered what it should mean, Then something|learned man, if he is a faithful servant, he will|should produce high tides on opposite sides of the 
came and talked with me, (putting his hand to|only say just what his master tells him to say; if|ocean at one and the same time. That it does so 
his breast, he said, it talked to me here,) and told|he is an ignorant, unlearned man, if he can talk,! however, is strictly true, and the explanation is 
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so simple and generally understood, that it seems 
hardly necessary to repeat it. All can readily 
understand how the attractive force of the moon, 
acting on the mobile waters of the ocean, produces 
a high tide upon that side which is turned towards 
the moon. On the opposite side, however, there 
are two distinct causes tending to produce another 
high tide at the same time. The first of these is 
the centrifugal force arising from the revolution 
of the earth and moon around their common 
centre of gravity, (which point is about 800 miles 
beneath the earth’s surface, on the side next the 
moon, and not at the earth’s centre.) The cen- 
trifugal force thus produced tends to throw off or 
raise the water on the side from the moon. The 
other cause is entirely different, but produces the 
same result. The moon’s attraction upon the solid 
portion of our globe exerts all its influence at the 
centre of gravity of that solid portion, which is 
about 4000 miles nearer the moon than the water 
upon the far side of the earth is; and, as the at- 
tractive force is inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, it is much greater upon the solid matter of 
the globe than upon the water on the far side,— 
hence the solid portion is actually drawn away 
from the more distant fluid parts, and the effect 
is to increase the tide wave there. When the sun 
and moon are in conjunction or opposition, the 
sun lends his aid in producing the tides, which 
are consequently greater at such times. 

There are no tides upon our great lakes and in- 
land seas, because they are too small in surface 
and too shallow for the moon’s attractive force to 
have much effect, though accurate measurements 
seem to indicate a rise and fall of two or three 
inches in some of the largest. The Atlantic ocean 
being comparatively narrow from east to west, and 
the Pacific being studded with numerous islands 
and shoals, are neither of them capable of giving 
rise to a true tidal wave of any appreciable magni- 
tude. It isin the great Southern ocean, where 
the influence of the moon and sun are compara- 
tively unobstructed, that the true tidal wave takes 
its origin, and flows with unceasing regularity. 
Its direction follows the moon from east to west, 
and as it passes the Capes of Good Hope and Horn, 
it naturally takes a northern course through the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, progressing at the 
rate of about 1000 miles per hour; hence it is 
some time ere it reaches our northern latitudes, 
and hence the “ lagging behjnd” of the wave. 

The article above alluded to speaks of “the 
water of the great Southern ocean rolling round 
faster than the solid parts of our planet,’ and 
likens it to water upon a grindstone. It is plainly 
in error. Water upon a grindstone cannot move 
faster than the circumference of the stone—unless 


force can create itself; neither can the water of 


the Southern ocean (as a mass) move faster than 
the solid parts of our planet. Even were this 
possible, its striking the promontories of America 
and Africa from the westward would produce a 
continuous flow, and not a tidal wave, at regular 
intervals of twelve or thirteen hours. The real 
effect of the earth’s centrifugal force is to heap up 
the waters in a belt about the equator, and not to 
produce a wave “rolling round faster than the 
solid parts of our planet.” 

There is, however, a great current in the South- 
ern ocean, setting to the eastward, and it is this 
that mariners take advantage of when doubling 
Cape Horn to the eastward. A current, however, 
is a very different thing from a tidal wave. The 
former is local, is dependent mainly upon the dif- 
ference of temperature of different parts of the 
ocean for its existence, and is water actually 
moving forward ; the true tidal wave is merely a 
swell, or progressive rising of the water, having 













no tendency to carry floating objects forward with 
it, but only lifts them up as it passes beneath. 
Only when it enters the shallow waters of bays 
and rivers does it produce a real progressive mo- 





whether suffering or rejoicing, my feelings flow 
in their wonted channel towards my much-loved 
friend. I agree with thee in the sentiment that 
sympathetic friendship is one of the most soothing 


tion, which is vastly slower than the advance of|and delightful boons this world can offer us; but 


the tidal wave. 

The theory of attraction of gravitation as now 
understood, is amply sufficient to explain the laws 
which govern the motions of all the heavenly 
bodies, and hold them in their respective orbits. 
It is simple, beautiful and comprehensive, and 
will require for its overthrow arguments of greater 
strength and accuracy than those in the article 
alluded to. It would require more space than I 
feel warranted in taking, to show that this one 
property of gravitation, once implanted by the 


Creator upon nebulous matter, is all that is neces- 
sary to give the heavenly bodies not only their 


present shapes but also all their motions. 


———_o— 


For “The Friend.” 
The near approach of our Yearly Assembly, 


again recalls the necessity of providing some 


means of thoroughly ventilating our meeting-house 


on Arch street ; and on behalf of the hundreds of 


my fellow sufferers who annually, in impaired 
health and oppressive languor, pay the penalty of 
passing the greater part of a week in a noisome 


and vitiated atmosphere; I earnestly recommend 


the subject to the immediate attention of the com- 
mittee in charge of the house. 
We are careful to teach our children the con- 


stituents of the air we breathe; and that on its 


purity, that of the vital fluid mainly depends— 


that when air has passed through the lungs, it 


will no longer support life; and that every pair of 
human lungs, totally destroy so many gallons of 
the purest air in a minute—and by way of illus- 
trating this teaching, we take them into rooms in 
which hundreds of these lungs are at work, and 
where every aperture through which fresh air 
might enter, or the foul poisoned breath might 
escape, is carefully closed. ‘‘ My brethren these 
things ought not so to be’—but a word to the 
wise is sufficient. 

[This would have been more properly addressed 
to those having the care of the meeting: house. ] 

Ep1ror. 


> — 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister, ~ 
(Continued from page 235.) 

Some remarks near the conclusion of the an- 
nexed letter, show how humble a view the writer 
took of herself in respect to any attainment made in 
the narrow way of hvliness as a faithful, cross- 
bearing follower of a meek and lowly Jesus. 
They, with the whole epistle, are inserted in the 
hope that the tribulated reader—some lowly, dis- 
trustful, faith-tried ones who shall peruse it, may 
be encouraged to let patience have its perfect 
work under the Lord’s refining hand, whatever 
self-abasement be meted; or however much they 
may seem to themselves to walk in darkness and 
to have no light. Though in their humiliation, 
the judgment may be taken away, so that such 
hardly dare hope they are of the Redeemer’s 
chosen people because so chastened and afflicted ; 
yet He who remains to be the resurrection and 
the life can, in His own good time, proclaim even 
to the bound hand and foot with grave clothes, 
‘‘ Lazarus come forth,” no less to their own hum- 
ble admiration, than that of others. 

“10th mo. 12th,4838. Although laboring un- 
der the burden of almost insupportable weakness, 
I nevertheless feel willing and even glad thus 
again to commune with thee, and to evidence that 


most true it is, the heart cannot at all times turn 
to it as a source of relief, or even of pleasure. 
Were it a fountain always open to drink at, would 
there not be a danger of our seeking it as our 
chief resource, and thereby forgetting the prime 
source from whence all our comforts flow. W. 
Penn remarks, ‘The way to keep our enjoyments 
is to resign them;’ but adds, the kindness of 
Providence will restore them with ‘ more love and 
blessings than before.’ I have no doubt the most 
refined attachments must undergo the purifying 
process: they too must be offered in sacrifice, as 
a part of the whole burnt offering required at our 
hands; and oh! how gladly should we bend to 
the stroke of chastisement, that if fully submitted 
to, works for us all our need ; and if in its opera- 
tions, it casts so deep a veil over everything we 
had formerly delighted in, as to make us feel 
indeed this world had not one object to afford us 
a ray of comfort, it is still all well. He who is 
dealing with us, ‘ wounds but to heal ;’ and if we 
can but confide in His mercy, experience but the 
least grain of faith to support us in our wilderness 
path, we have indeed cause humbly to commem- 
orate and adore that Power that arrested us in 
our wandering course, held out a hand to our 
rescue, and in unmerited mercy opened a path 
for us into the regions of endless day. I doubt 
not, my dear friend, these are all familiar themes, 
and I am as ready to believe they are subjects to 
which thy heart turns withont weariness, because 
we can never contemplate them too much, nor 
too often remember to query with ourselves, what 
we owe to Him who has done, and is doing so 
much for us. I too believe thou art learning the 
proving lesson of seeking thy supplies immediate- 
ly from the inexhaustible fountain; and I earn- 
estly desire for thee, perfect submission to a long 
tarriance in the furnace, if Infinite Wisdom see 
fit. If He makes us completely solitary, and even 
strangers to ourselves, ’tis because it is best for 
us! and we may always believe the ability to 
perform it correspondent to the labor called for. 

If He withdraws us from society, and seems to 
allot us almost solitude, it may be that He thereby 
draws us more and more closely to Himself; es- 
tablishcth us more firmly on the immutable foun- 
dation, and causes us to feel all our resources 
centre more in His unchangeable sufficiency. * * 
* * We may be refreshed for a time, even exalted 
to sit in high places, and to ‘dip our feet in oil,’ 
but the clouds must return again; the heart must 
be driven to its daily work, and to realize that 
however we may be animated by comfortable 
hopes and promises, and strengthened by fellow- 
labor and sympathy, we must go down again and 
again into suffering; must partake of bitter cups 
that we drink alone; and must constantly trust 
to, and seek to that alone source of help, which 
can only effectually aid us. Thou remarks, ‘I 
note thy submission,’ &c. It struck me painfully, 
for if- 1 or my letters ever indicate it, I fear they 
speak not the truth. Ido not know from what 
thou gathers it, but if thou finds any good thing 
in me, I fear it has arisen from an undue or un- 
guarded expression. There is too, too little to 
warrant such comfortable hope. 

“T hope thou hast silenced the reasoner with 
regard to those calls to apprehended duty in some 
articles in thy dress. I fear thou hast tempered 





some of these sacrifices by a little of thy own 
prudence, thereby rendering the work still harder, 
and having them as stumbling-blocks in thy way. 








suggestions, ‘What will the world say?’ ’Tis not 
to it thou art answerable. Simple obedience is 
the only safe path, as thou very well knowest. 
Cast it then all from thee, aud suffer not thy 
mind to be disturbed with anxieties nothing worth 
the cost: bear with mein this. I write not as 
knowing better than thyself.” 

The following memorandum at one of the mile- 
stones of life, points to an earnest christian solici- 
tude, which all ought to realize and increasingly 
feel, as the receding years of this very uncertain 
pilgrimage bring nearer the accountable steward- 
ship at the end of the race. How careful too 
should we be to put our whole trust in the ever- 
present Helper of His people—the Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort. And instead of 
relying upon any thing as of ourselves, who are 
nothing, give much heed to a ruling precept of 
the Psalmist : “‘I have set the Lord always before 
me,” &v.; and then diligently labor that obedience 
may keep pace with the knowledge of His will, 
who is our ever sure Friend and Guide into all 
truth. 

“10th mo. 15th, 1838. Twenty-nine years old 


to-day. The events of twenty-nine years recorded |as contained in the Holy Scriptures; and that 
to witness for or against me. The days of the years|they excite them to the diligent reading of those 


of our pilgrimage are few and full of trouble. A 
truth my own experience will attest. Conflicting 


Thou hast no business now with these cautionary | prised the respected journal in which it appeared, 


THE FRIEND. 


should have allowed such a charge against our 
religious Society, to be disseminated through its 
columns. If those originating it and those pub- 
lishing it to the world did not know differently, 
it is their own fault, for the official declarations 
of faith put forth by the Society, and the doctrinal 


joan of its members approved by it, “ from their 


rise to the present day,” are of easy access to all. 


| As to their not being friends to the Bible, their 


whole course proves the contrary. They have al- 
ways encouraged the spread and diligent perusal 
of the Bible, without note or comment, and in our 
own State, when but an infant colony, Friends 
raised by voluntary contributions sufficient funds 
to print a large edition of the Holy Scriptures, the 
first printed in Pennsylvania, and had it widely 





Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which is published 
for the use of any who choose to consult it, con- 
tains the following : 

“We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort 
all parents and heads of families, that they endea- 
vour to instruct their children and families in the 
doctrines and precepts of the Christian religion, 


excellent writings, which plainly set forth the 
miraculous conception, birth, holy life, wonderful 





spread among the inhabitants. The Discipline of 


doubts, hopes, and fears, have varied many of the| works, blessed example, meritorious death, and 


years I have numbered, though goodness and/glorious resurrection, ascension and mediation, of 


mercy, an unmerited favor, have thus far followed |our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and to educate 
me. For the few or the many that may be in|their children in the belief of the inward mani- 
wisdom allotted me, I have only the one hope, |festation and operation of the Holy Spirit on their 
that obedience may keep pace with knowledge,|own minds, that they may reap the benefit and 
firmly believing if that is the case, the end of my|advantage thereof, for their own peace and ever- 
existence will be answered, and the hope of eter- |lasting happiness; which is infinitely preferable 


nity secured.” 
(To be continued.) 
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In “ The Presbyterian” of the 21st inst., there 
isa “ Letter from Eastern Ohio,” in which an 
anonymous author says: “‘ The village [ Freeport, 
Harrison county,] is an old one, in the midst of 
a fine, rich, agricultural community, inhabited for 
the last three generations with that (in many re- 
spects) truly excellent class of citizens, called 
Friends or Quakers. Whatever claim these peo- 
ple may have had to the name and character of 
Friends, they were far€rom being friends of the 
Bible, of the sacraments, of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, of prayer, and the holy Sabbath day, of 
missions, or of church evangelization in any or- 
thodox sense whatever. This is all true of them 
as a people, from their rise to this day, but espe- 
cially so of them since the division into two con- 
tending factions. Sad to say, that strong as the 
claims of the more worthy of them are to morality 
and respectability, yet infidelity, in its most sub- 


tle form, has enwrapped itself about them, (espe- | 


cially those of the “ hickory” or Hicksite class, ) 
as completely as the embalmer’s bands incase the 
limbs of the dead! So palpable is this state of 
things to the eye of all who are not wilfully blind, 


to all other considerations.—1732. 
“We have always believed that the Holy 
Scriptures were written by Divine inspiration ; 
that they are able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus: for, as 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, they are therefore profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
| perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
But as we freely acknowledge, that their authority 
doth not depend upon the approbation of any 
church or assembly, so neither can we subject 
them to the fallen corrupt reason of nan. Asa 
true understanding of the Divine will, and mean- 
ing of Holy Scripture, cannot be discerned by 
‘the natural, but only by the spiritual man, it is 
therefore by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
that they are read with great instruction and 
}comfort.—1828.” 
As to “‘ sacraments,” Friends find no such word 
ior thing in the Holy Scriptures, but they truly be- 
lieve in Christ’s baptism of the Holy Ghost, and 
in the Lord’s supper, whereat the soul feeds spi- 
ritually on the flesh and blood of Christ, and both 
of these they consider essential to salvation. They 
believe the Jewish Sabbath typefied Christ, the 
true and only rest of the believer, that it was ful- 
|filled in Him and abrogated, and as they nowhere 
find in the New Testament that either He or his 
‘apostles commanded any other day to be substi- 
tuted for the Sabbath, or to be called or observed 





that many, in communities where Quakerism has |as the Sabbath, Friends do not give that name to 
become effete, are beginning to turn from it as athe first day of the week, or believe there is any 
system resting on the sand, that can afford no| more holiness in it than in any other day ; never- 
Security to the troubled soul in the times of its|theless they unite with all other christians in 
terrible conflicts with sin and death, and are anx- abstaining from unnecessary bodily labour on that 
lously asking ‘ for the better way.’ ” 

The italicising is our own. | public worship to the Almighty. 

We notice this untrue statement, (untrue so far} The assertion that Friends are not friends to 
a8 Friends are concerned,) because we are sur-|“ missions, or of church evangelization, in any 
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\day, and in setting it apart for te performance of 











































orthodox sense whatever,’ shows how inexousably 
ignorant the writer is of their principles and prac- 
tices. From their rise, their ministers have been 
engaged, more or less, in such missions and evan- 
gelization as they believed the Head of the Church 
immediately called them to; it being the belief 
of the Society, that He alone has the right to 
select those on whom He will bestow a gift for 
the ministry of the gospel, and to determine where 
and when they shall exercise that gift. And this 
is the only ministry which they believe will bring 
souls to Christ, or edify the church. 

When such a serious charge is made against a 
religious Society, as that ‘infidelity, in its most 
subtle form has enwrapped itself about them,” 
there should be some explanation in what that 
infidelity consists, and how it is manifested, in 
order that the charge may be met. In the present 
case, it is sufficient to say the charge is untrue, 
and to make the following quotation from the Dis- 
cipline, to which we have already referred. 

“If any belonging to our Society shall blas- 
pheme, or speak profanely of Almighty God, 
Christ Jesus, or the Holy Spirit, or shall deny 
the divinity, mediation or atonement of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the immediate revela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, or the authenticity and 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; or 
print, publish, or spread any work tending to lay 
waste a belief in these important Christian prin- 
ciples: as it is manifest they are not one in faith 
with us, the Monthly Meeting where the party 
belongs, should extend due care for the convince- 
ment of his or her understanding and right resto- 
ration; but if this be without effect, it should 
issue a testimony against them.—1806, 1834.” 

To say that “ Quakerism” “ can afford no secu- 
rity to the troubled soul in the times of its terrible 
conflicts with sin and death,” is to deny that 
christianity, stripped of the rites and ceremonies 
imposed by the will and wisdom of man, is inef- 
fectual for salvation. There has been in every 
generation since their rise, and there is now, “a 
cloud of witnesses” among Friends, that “the 
grace of God, which bringeth salvation,” has 
taught and enabled them to deny ungodliness and 
the world’s lusts, and to live soberly, righteously 
and godly in this present world; while the tri- 
umphant deaths of thousands who have departed 
in their faith, have clearly evinced that they had 
not followed cunningly devised fables, but the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

The “ Hicksites”’ separated from the Society of 
Friends forty years ago, and the latter is in no 
wise accountable for the opinions held by them. 
But if the views which we understand to be in- 
culeated in “‘ The Presbyterian” were trae, that 
a certain portion of mankind is foreordained to be 
saved, and Christ having made atonement for their 
sins, they are sure of salvation; while another 
portion cannot obtain an interest in that atone 
ment and must therefore be lost, and this alto- 
gether irrespective of anything but sovereign elec- 
tion and reprobation, we see not what is to be 
gained by this correspondent’s converts leaving 
‘“‘Hicksism” and embracing Presbyterianism. 
The final event must be the same whether mem- 
bers of the one Society or the other; whether 
“infidel” or ‘ orthodox” the decree cannot be 
changed or escaped. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—London dispatches say that the advices 
from the Abyssinian expedition continue favorable. On 
the 25th ult., General Napier and his forces were twenty 
miles north of Autale. The people and chiefs of the 
Tigre district were friendly and disposed to furnish sup- 
plies to the British troops. On the 20th the state of the 
laws in regard to the allegiance of British subjects, was 
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under discussion in Parliament. Lord Stanley was one} The Constitutional Conventions in North Carolina WESTTOWN B 
of the speakers. He admitted that the dogma of natural and South Carolina having completed their labors, ad- : Se eet ae 


allegiance was now obsolete. The English government 
had already made advances for a settlement of the ques- 
tions at issue, and he declared they were willing to 
meet the government of the United States half way. He 
stated that the Foreign office was now in communica- 
tion with the United States Secretary of State on the 
subject. There were many difficulties in the way of an 
adjustment, but they were not regarded as insuperable. 
The debate on Irish grievances did not seem likely to 
lead to any immediate results. Disraeli admitted that 
the state of the Irish Church establishment was unsatis- 
factory, but why should they unsettle a system which 
had been in operation for three hundred years, under the 
influence of a panic? Fenian outrages should prompt 
no measures and hasten no policy. The members of the 
House, he hoped, were not alarmed by the speeches of 
men who, when in power, did nothing but make 
speeches, some for Ireland, and some for the Irish | 
church. He concluded by assuring the House that the| 
Ministry were disposed to consider all the questions| 
which bad arisen in regard to Ireland, and all they 
asked for was time. 

The Council of the North German Confederation has 
approved the treaty recently concluded with the United 
States concerning the rights of naturalized American 
citizens. 

A Vienna dispatch states, that the Upper House of the 
Reichstrath has rejected the motion made by the cleri- 
cal party to defer action upon the civil marriage bill 
until a change is made in the Concordat. This decision, 
which is regarded as practically annulling the Concor- 
dat, caused great rejoicing among the people, and the 
following night the city was generally illuminated. 

In Paris a new pamphlet, seeking to establish the 
claims of the Napoleonic dynasty to popular origin, has 
been made public. The Emperor’s authorship of the 
work is authoritatively denied. The Corps Legislatif 
has adopted an amendment to the law on public meet- 
ings, which allows political meetings to be held for the 
election of members for General Councils. It is reported 
that the Papal government has rejected the advice of 
the emperor for the pacification of Italy. 

On the 18th the peace envoys from Peru and Chili, 
were hourly expected at Cadiz. 

The latest advices from Japan state that quiet had 
been restored in the country. The rebellion against the 
Tycoon had been effectually suppressed, and there was 
reason to hope a strong government would be estab- 
lished. 

An Imperial ukase has been issued at St. Petersburg, 
removing all distinctions between Poland and the other 
provinces of the empire, and completing the absorption 
of Poland into Russia. 

On the 23d inst., Gladstone introduced resolutions 
into the House of Commons on Church reform in Ire- 
land. The leading idea of them is the total extinction 
of the present Irish Church as an established institution. 
Disraeli said that the government would be ready to 
meet the question at a future day, and it was agreed 
that debate on the subject should commence on the 30th 
of Fifth month. ‘. 

London.—Consols, 933. U.S. 5-20’s, 72. Liverpool. 
—Uplands cotton, 104d.; Orleans, 10§d. Breadstuffs | 
and provisions quiet and unchanged. 

Unirep Statss.—Congress.—The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a bill continuing the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. The Senate has passed a bill authorizing the 
Peace Commission to conclude a treaty with the Nava- 
joes, and appropriating $150,006 for their removal. The 
Senate has also passed the House bill exempting manu- 
factures from internal tax, with some amendments. 
The House Reconstruction Committee has reported a 
bill to admit Alabama to representation in Congress. 
A portion of the time in both Houses has been con- 
sumed with matters relating to the impeachment of the 
President. 

Pennsylvania Railroads.—According to the report of 





A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in Phiig. 
delphia on Sixth-day, the 3d of next month, at 2 o'clock 


journed on the 17th inst. 

Partial returns of the election in Arkansas, show that 
the new constitution has probably been defeated. The 
whites have voted almost unanimously against it, and 
there has been a large falling off in the colored vote. 

A company is organizing in San Francisco, Cal., for 
the purpose of connecting Marine and San Francisco 
counties by a suspension bridge across the entrance of 
the harbor. 

The total paper circulation of the United States is 

: . Samvgt Morris 
stated to be about $686,000,000, viz., National Bank : ; 
notes, $300,000,000; “green backs” $356,000,000, and| * Bilada. 3d mo. 24th, 1868. Clerk 
fractional currency, $30,000,000. There is now over} For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
$100,000,000 of gold in the Treasury. conveyances will meet the trains that leave Philadelphia 
_ The amount of national bank notes in actual circula-|at 2.30 and 4.50 p. m., on Second-day, the 30th inst. 
tion on the 10th inst., was $299,693,560, of the follow- 
ing denominations: one dollar notes $8,431,254; twos, 
$5,448,050; fives, $112,969,583; tens, $77,730,723; 
twenties, 43,673,325 ; fifties, $16,977,595 ; one hundreds, 
$25,299,700; five hundreds, $5,944,501; thousands, th 
$3,019,000. 


The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 a. M.; and 
— Committee on Admissions at 114 4. M., of the same 
ay. 
The Visiting Committee attend the examination of 
the Schools, commencing on Third-day morning and 
closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Norice To Parents. 


Parents and others who may wish to enter pupils for 
e coming Session, are requested to make application 
zo — - P as early as practicable to Joszpx Snowpon, Acting Su- 
Violent earthquakes visited Porto Rico again on the perintendent, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., 


10th and 17th instants. Buildings were badly damaged 
ships in the harbor were carried ashore, and the inhabi- an ae Philadelphia’ Cassese ¢. Ataee, Sv Gm 
s e 


tants were thrown into a great panic. A slight shock 
WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


was felt at St. Thomas on the 16th inst. 

Trial of the President.—On the 23d inst., according to 
the order previously taken, the United States Senate In consequence of the sudden decease of our late 
again organized as a Court of Impeachment. The im- valued Friend, Dubré Knight, who has for many years 
peachment managers and the counsel of the President, | ®cceptably filled the station of Superintendent of West. 
appeared at the appointed hour. The latter presented | ‘°w2 Boarding School ; and the desire of the Matron to 
and read a long answer to the charges contained in the| be released at the end of the present session, Friends are 
articles of impeachment. The President denied the| Wanted for the stations of Superintendent and Matron. 
truth of the several charges made against him, and espe- Those who may feel themselves religiously drawn to 
cially that his action in reference to the Secretary of| ngage in these services are requested to make early 
War constituted a high misdemeanor in office within | pplication to either of the undernamed, viz: 
the true intent and meaning of the Constitution of the Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Phila, 
United States. The President’s counsel then applied oa ee 
for thirty days more for the preparation of the defence, annad A. Warner, = : ; 
which was saeoted by ayes A rao 41. The managers Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phila. 
announced that they would put in their replication on Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. f 
the next day, the 24th inst. Senator Davis, of Kentucky, Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St., Phila. ; 
moved that as the Constitution requires the Senate to Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
be composed of two Senators from each State, and. cer- _ Samuel Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., Phila. 
tain States are unrepresented, the trial shall be con- Philada., 2d month, 1868. 
tinued until all the States are represented. This motion 
was rejected, only two Suestere vellen for it. TEACHER WANTED. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations} Wanted a suitably qualified Friend for Teacher of the 
on the 23d inst. Mew York.— American gold, 138}.| Boys’ School under the care of “ The Overseers of the 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 110§; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 106}; ditto,] Public School founded by Charter in the Town and 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1003. Superfine State flour, $9.10] County of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

a $9.40; shipping Ohio, $10.15 a $10.50; St. Louis,} Application may be made to 

extra, $12 a $14.50. Amber Pennsylvania wheat, $2.70; Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 

No. 2 Milwaukie, $2.38. Western oats, 83 cts. Rye, Samuel F. Balderston, No. 902 Spring Garden St. 
$1.80. Western mixed corn, $1.25 a $1.30. Uplands David Scull, No. 815 Arch St. 

cotton, 24} a 25 cts.; Orleans, 254. 26 cts. Philadel- William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth St. 
phia.—Cotton, 25 a 26 cts. Cuba sugar, 10§ a 12 cts. 
Superfine flour, $7.75 a $8.75; extra, family, and fancy 
brands, $9 a $15. Southern and Penna. red wheat, 
$2.60 a $2.70. Rye, $1.85. Yellow corn, and western 
mixed, $1.17. Oats, 80 a 85 cts. Clover-seed, $8 a 
$8.75. Timothy, $2.62 a $2.75. Flaxseed, $3. 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove- 
yard were very light in consequence of the railroads 
being obstructed by snow, thus detaining the western 
stock trains. Sales of about 400 head at 10} a 11} cts. 
per lb. gross for extra, 8 a 9} cts., fair to good, and 
common 6a7 cts. Sheep were also scarce, about 3000 
sold at 7} a 8} cts. per lb. gross. Of hogs 3500 sold at 
$13 $14 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Prime southern 
red wheat, $2.90. White corn, $1.10 a $1.11; yellow, 
$1.13. Oats, 83 a 85 cts. Rye, $1.82 a $1.90. Chicago. 
—No. 1 wheat, $2.024. No. 1, corn, 85a 86 cts. Oats, 
58a 60 cts. St. Louis —White wheat, $2.85 a $2.89. 
Prime red, $2.65 a $2.73. Oats, 71 a 75 cts. Corn, 85 
a89cts. Barley, $2.75. Rye, $1.70 a $1.73. Cincin- 
nati.—No. 1 winter wheat, $2.45. Corn, in ears, 86 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wantep a TEACHER in the Girls’ Department—one 
qualified to teach Arithmetic, Grammar, Natural Philo- 
sophy, &c., to enter on her duties at the opening of the 
The| Summer Session. 


Apply to either of the pet 
Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, Pa. 
Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 S. Fourth St., Phils. 
Martha D. Allen, No. 528 Pine St., Phila. 
Susan E. Lippincott, Haddonfield, N. J. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel their 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 





the Auditor General, there are now 3187 miles of rail- 
road in the State, built and equipped at a cost of $300,- 
338,500. The aggregate receipts of the roads in 1867 
were $70,205,868, and the aggregate expenses $32,432,- 
257. During the year 303 persons were killed on the 
roads, and 415 injured. 
veyed over the roads 19,232,103 ; locomotive engines on 
all the roads, 1958. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 232. 

Miscellaneous.—On the 20th and 2lst, a snow storm 
of unusual violence prevailed over New England and 
the middle States. In many places the snow fell an 
average depth of about 12 inches, and being much drift- 
ed, caused a temporary cessation of travel on various 
railroads. 


Number of passengers con-| 


Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


Rye, $1.75. Oats, 69 cts. Barley, $2.85. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Elizabeth S. Dean, O., $1.25, to No. 52, 
|vol. 41; from A. Cowgill, Agt., Io., for Thomas Hoge 
jand Daniel Green, $2 each, to No. 27, vol. 42. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 
Physician andSuperintendent,--JosHua H.WorTHINe 
Received from members of Kennett Preparative Meet-|ToN, M.D. hs , 
jing, per William House, $50, for the a.“ Application for the Admission of Patients may > 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuantes Exxis, Cler 
| . of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Street, 


The Annual Meeting of the Haverford School Asso- ; : 4. 
leistion will be held on Second-day, 4th mo. 13th, 1868, Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Some 


at 3 o'clock P. M., at the Committee-room of Arch Street ~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


Meeting-house. Puiuie OC. Garrett, Secretary. No. 422 Walnut street. 
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